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MELMOT. 
(Continued fiom page 30.) 

“ ABOUT this time,” continued | 
Mrs. Williams, “I left school, my fa- 
ther wishing me to preside as misiress | 


BROMLEY 


of his Lemnos [ wept my hard fate in the | 


arms of my juvenile lover, who, exas-| 
perated almost to phrenzy, vowed de-| 
struction on himself, unless I would | 
consent to become his wife, without| 
the knowledge of my father. At first 


I was startled by the proposal ; but de-| | 


luded by my fondness for the engaging | 
Edward, I unhappily consented. As 
we agreed to keep it a profound secret 


until Edward should a so well esta-} 


blished as to be able to claim me with 
propriety, I returned home, and, for 


the first time in my lifes found the em- || 


braces and encomiums of a fond parent 


| Graham’s proposals. 


Every faculty 
|was suspended at the terrible shock, 
and I sunk on the floor, crowded with 
sensations till then unknown. iv 
father being called away on indispensi- 
ble business, £ hastened to the count- 
ing-house, where Graham was writing, 
and entreated, in a voice hardly audi- 
ble, a moment’s conference. Hoping 
to receive from my lips a confirmation 
| of his happiness, he sprung from his 
seat, and tollowed me with alacrity to 
ithe dining room, where ber ttielh,- at his 
‘feet, I supplicated his fore and 
‘informed him of my in lissolutsle en- 
gugement. Words are inadequate to 
describe to you his looks, as he regard- 
with a mixture of agony and 
comp: assic mn that cut me to the heart.— 
” said he, his manly voice faul- 








ply 








irksome. I now perceived I was more 
than ever an object of admiration to 
Graham, whose assiduities pained me. 
Conscious of my own duplicity, [| 
shrunk beneath: his tender, penetrating | 
eye; and atthe most indifferent address 
from him, felt myself overpowered 
with apprehensions { could not con- 
quer oravert. I met my Edward dai- 
ly; and, by the assistance of a female 





friend, who pretended to invite me, | 
often passed wecks at my governess’s | 


with my husband. At length the cloud 
broke whieh overwhelmed me. 


ham declared his love to my father, and 


solicited my hand. Such an advantage- } 


ous offer was not to be rejected, and 


my dear deceived parent, with tears of 


joy and exultation in his eyes, declared 


to me his desire for me to accept of 


Gra- || 


“EI liza, 
| tering 
done me!'—And much I f 


‘rials emotion, “vou have un- 
fear you have 


also undone vourself! The friends of 
ie Kdward Williams are indigent and 
| avaricious; and be assured, your sup- 
| 


posed fortune was the object that at- 
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Be satisfied, however, that no pecu- 
nlary assistance shall ever be wanting 
from me; and fail not in every hour 
of emergency to apply to me for as- 
sistance.” He wrung my hand, and 
quitted the room. Penetrated to the 
heart, by his generous and disinterest- 


ed affection, 1 remained without power | 


of motion; and now was fully sensible 
of the merit of a heart I had vainly tri- | 
fied with, to gratify the transient im- 
pulse of an ill-founded passion ; for, to 
my shame and horror, I found that 
Edward no longer held the first place 
in my esteem. ‘The conflict of my 
mind produced a dangerous fever, du- 
ring which all our effects were consign- 
ed to public sale. Graham went to 
reside with his mother, and at his de- 
parture presented me with fifty guineas. 
My father, with the money allowed 
him by his creditors, retired to a cheap 
lodging ; and with our little capital, Ed- 
ward and myself took a small shop in 

the dry good line. This, tor a time, 
seemed likely to succeed, and we were 
with our trifling profits, enabled to as- 
sist my father, who kindly forgave my 
imprudent conduct. I endeavoured to 
fix my affections upon Edward, who 
really loved me, but was too light and 


him. 





|him, I put in execution, appropriating 
| the money arising fromthe sale of afew 
| valuable trinkets, that were left me by | 
'my mother, to my maintenance, 
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sentment, and I rashly swore neve; | 


again to inhabit the same mansion with 
This resolution, notwithstand. 
ing the most violent opposition from 


s) 


iw ard, soon after, through the interest 





| 


volatile to attend to a thousand little | 


punctilios that universally engage the 
heart of awoman. Disappointed in 
my brilliant expectations, and smarting 
under the severity of conjugal indiffer- 


ence, I treated my husband with a pe- | 


tulence his impatient disposition could 
ill brook, and constant altercations were 
the consequence. Naturally vindictive 
and jealous, Edward attributed my 
coldness towards him to my affection | 


for Graham, and my whole life was || 


embittered with his reproaches. The } 
injustice of his accusations (for I had | 
learned from himself that Graham had | 
married an amiable young lady, with 
whom he enjoyed the greatest domes- | 
tic felicity, and had entirely ceased to | 
regard the capricious, indiscreet girl, 
who had been once the object of his 
most tender and generous attachment) | 
roused me to the highest pitch of re- 


| 





| 


| 


ee 


| ofa friend, obtained a commission, and 
| was ordered to 





about the period of my giving life to 
my Maria. 
gence threw me into such a dangerous 
way, that both my life and that of the 


ward’s death; attributing it solely to 
my unkind treatment that he thus fell 
a victim to the rage of war, in the 22d 
year of his age. I retired to this part 


my mother’s death, enabled me to sup- 
port myself and child nor could I 
ever banish from my mind the uneasy 
reflections my early indiscretion cre- 
ated. 





(To be contin wed.) 
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SECRECY. 

The vanity of being’ known to he 
trusted with a BOSTON, is generally one 
of the chief motives to disclose it; for 
however absurd it may be thought to 
boast an honour by an.act which shews 
it Was conferred without merit, yct 
most men seem rather inclined to con- 
fess the want of virtue than of import- 
| ance, and more willingly shew their 
influence, though at the expence ol 
their probity, than glide through life 
with no other pleasure than the private, 
| consciousness of fidelity ; which, while 
it is preserved, must be without, praise, 
except from the single person who tries 
| and knows it. 
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FRIENDSHIP. 





Friendship springs from the most 
amiable dispositions of the mind, and 


Ed. 
, where he receiv. | 
‘ed his death in an engagement, just 
The shock of this intelli. | 
child were despaired of. The affliction | 


of my mind exceeded all expression. | 
I accused myself as the cause of Ed- | 


of the country, where, my industry to- | 
gether with a small sum left for me at | 
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yetokens the absence of those selfish 
and discordant passions which disgrace | 
our nature. The ancient writers, and 
some of the moderns, have ranked 
friendship among the number of the 
virtues; and if it is not a virtue, it is| 
something so nearly allied to it, that it 
can scarcely be distinguished from it. | 
It is a source of a large portion of our 
happiness ; it is the tie of congenial 
souls) Amidst a world ensnaring and| 
deceitful, where so wild and tumultu- | 
ous are the passions and pursuits of; 
men, where disinterestedness is seldom 
found, and where justice often holds 
unequal scales, how necessary to our 
eace and comfort, is that person who 
will join with us in our councils, who 
will repose in us his confidence, who 
will be the solace of our solicitude, the 
partner of our prosperity, and the sup- 
port of our adversity. 
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THE EPITHET ROYAL. 


The affectation of honouring places, 
associations and professions, with the 
epithet royal which at present prevails 
in England, and formerly in France, has 
been carried to great, and sometimes 
ridiculous extremes. Even the thrifty 
class of mankind, who have their sub- 
sistence to procure by studying the po- 
pular humour, have made extensive | 
use of this epithet. ‘Travellers describe | 
the whimsical effect produced in this | 
respect, among the French artisans, by 
the change of government. On the 
downfall of monarchy, “Royal,” was 
every where, supercededed by “ Na- 
tional,” and very odd combinations en- 
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ton,” and to support his pretensions, 


published a letter from the general, 
which ran in these words. “Sir, when- 
ever I shall have occasion for your ser- 
vices in the way of your profession, I 
shall have no objection to employ you. 
G. W.” [recollect a barber, for whose 
razor I used to have dailv occasion, 
who displayed one morning an unusual 
share of self importance, which he pre- 
sently accounted for, by telling me had 
just had the honour of shaving his ex- 
cellency the governor. 
ANECDOTE OF DR. JOHNSON. 

During the last visit which the doctor made 
to Litchfield, the friends with whom he was 
| Staying, missed him one morning at the break- 
fast table : on enquiry after him of the servants, 
they understood he had set out from Litchfield, 
at a very early hour, without mentioning to any 
|of the family whither he was going. The day 
passed without the return of the illustrious 
guest, and the party began to be very uneasy 
on his account, when, just before the supper 
hour, the door opened, and the doctor stalked 
into the room. A silence of a few minutes en- 
sued, no one daring to enquire the cause of his 
absence, until it- was broken by Johnson ad- 
dressing the lady of che house in the following 
manner. ‘Madam, I beg your pardon for.the 
abruptness of my departure this moriuing, but 
I was constrained to do it by my conscience 
Fifty years ago, madam, on this day, I coinmit- 
ted a breach of filial piety, which has ever since 
lain heavy on my mind, and has not till this day 
been expiated. My father, you recollect, was 
a bookseller, and bad long been in the habit of 
attending market, and opening a stall for 
the sale of his books during that day. Confined 
to his bed by indisposition, he requested me, 
this time fifty years ago, to visit the market and 
attend the stall in his place. But madam, my 
pride prevented me from doing my duty, and I 
gave my father a refusal. To do away the sin 
of this disobedience, I this day went in a post 
chaise to , and going into the market at the 
time of high business, uncovered my head, and 











sued. We having in America no kings 
or princes, are obliged to content our- 
selves with describing our vocations by 
their proper names. I do not recollect 
to have met with more than one in- 
stance, in which an artist has endea-| 





voured to ah canis repute by the use of | A physician much attached to his profession 


Many of my read- \ 


some great name. 
ers, may perhaps recollect an adver- 
tisement of a New York operator on 


' 





the teeth, who advertised himself, as | 


‘Dentist to the late general Washing- 


1} 





stood with it bare an hour before the stall 
which my father had formerly used, exposed 
to the sneers of the standers by, and the in. 
clemency of the weather; a penance, by which 
I trust, I have propitiated heaven for this only 
‘instance, I believe, of contumacy towards my 
—- 
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‘and his own skill, during his attendance on a 


| man of lerters, observing that the patient was 
| 


| 


|very punctual in taking all his medicines, ap 
following his rules, exclaimed, in the pride of 
bis hearr, “* Ah! my dear sir, how you deserve io 
[ “7 39 
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LINES on the return of PEACE. 


Again soft Peace resumes her sway: no more 


“The hostile legions seek Columbia’s shore. 


Again oid Oceuan’s tides our vessels lave, 
W hile trom (he masts our colours proudly wave, 
No more blood-stained Bellona treads the deck, 
Nor hend-like Carnage hovers o’er the wreck. 
But blooming Commerce guides the helm again, 
And unmolested traverses the main. 
Oh! ruchless War, how many rue the day, 
That first America confest thy sway. 
Here mourns a father for his children ; there 
In all the eloquence of wild despair, 
A wretched widow weeps her husband slain, 
Avd here a maiden mourns her lover ; vain 
These tears, the object of your love to save, 
The plaints of woe are heard not in the grave.— 
Aud many a chief, before whose prowess fled 
The vangnish’d toe, is number’d with the dead. 
The gallant Pike, Columbia’s boast and pride, 
For tus lowd country nobly fought, and died. 
Upon the standard earn’d with life, reclin’d, 
The shout of “ Victory!” wafted on the wind, 
Rung in his ear—one gleam of rapture fir’d 
‘Tue hero’s cye, and smiling he expir’d. 
And t)ou brave Lawrence! on whose early 
bier 
E’en toes must drop the tribute of a tear, 
‘Peoutoo art gone; but o’er thy honour’d grave, 
Friends'ip shall weep, and glory’s laurels wave. 
But turn we from the heroes slain, to those 
Wie vet exist to brave Columbia’s foes. 
Scorr, Brown, Macome and Jackson; 
names rever’d, 
To every true Columbian heart endear’d ! 
Rejoice Columbia, that such chiefs are thine ; 
Fame, for each brow thy brightest chaplet 
twine. 





The demon War from his red throne is hurl’d, | 


And angel Peace smiles on the western world. 
Rosa. 
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TO MISS ELLEN P 
*Tis said that under distant skies, 
Nor you the fact deny, 
What first attracts an Indian’s eyes, 
Becomes his deity. | 
Perhaps a lily, or a rose, 
That shares the morning’s ray, 
May to the waking swain disclose, 
The regent of the day. 
Perhaps a plant in yonder grove, 
Or some rich fragrant flow’r, 
May tempt his vagrant eyes to rove, 
Where blooms the sov’reign pow’. 
Perch’d on the cedar’s topmost bough, 
And gay with gilded wings, 
Perchance the patron of his vow, 


Some artless linnet sings 





Vain futile idols, bird or flow’, 
To tempt a votary’s pray’r, 
How would his humble homage tow’r, 
Should he behold my fair ! 
Yes—might the pagan’s waking eyes, 
O’er Ellen’s beauty range, 
He then would fix his lasting choice, 
Nor dare, ror wish to change. B. 


THE VICTORY OF TRENTON, 


*T was dark December tempests howl’d, 

And fierce invasion awful scowl’d; 

The river raged, the wintry blast 

A gloom o’er Freedom's prospect cast, 
When the saviour of our land, 
With his faithful, gallant band, 
Braved the storm to meet the foe, 
And strike invasions standard low, 

The torrent stemm’d, they urge their way 

To Trenton’s field, whose glorious day 

Assurance gave to Freedom’s cause, 

And crown’d our arms with loud applause. 
Then the Saviour of our land, 
With his faithful, gallant band, 
Braved the storm to meet the foe, 
And strike invasion’s standard low. 

United valour, skill and force, 

Oppose in vain their victor-course, 

On hostile ranks they ardent pour, 

And whelm them in the dreadful show’r. 
Then the Saviour of our land, 
With his faithful, gallant band, 
Brav’d the storm and met the foe, 
And struck invasion’s standard low. 

The battle won, our god-like chief, 

To vanquish’d foes extends relief, 

With mercy’s voice he cails to spare, 

And friend and foe divide his care. . 
Hail ye sons, your sainted sire, 
Shout his praise whom all admire, 
Friend and foe his worth. confess, 
And all unite his name to bless. 
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EXTEMPORE On reading the poetical works of Was- 
ter Scett. 

Oh force of eloquence ! whose powerful charms, 

Rouses our passions, or our rage disarms ; 

| Can equally disdain, or pity move, 

Fire with revenge, of warm Us into love : 

Can melt us into floods of pitying tears, 

Inspire with hope, or sink us into fears ; 

Exult with joy, or feel the fancied wound, 

Such magic is in flowing numbers found. . 
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Previous arrangements have unavoidably pre- 
vented the appearance of Kosa’s favours unttl 
the present period.—Her elegant poem, “ 20% 
1} ask me why my cheek is pale,” in our next, such 
| effusions, we shall always consider as the most 
valuable ornaments of our publication. 
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| Edwin we trust will not permit his ** Waid 
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\ harp’s tuneful chord” to sleep, but with its notes 
t sill frequently agorn our future numbers. 
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